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COMPTROLLER GEf^ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASh/nGTON, D.C. Z0S48 



8-164031(1) 



To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

In this report we assess reading activities funded under 
the Federal program of aid for educationally deprived children 
'and suggest ways to' improve program administration. The pro- 
gram is administered by the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Because of the magnitude of Federal funds spent on read- 
ing activities and the flexibility allowed States in adminis- 
tering th.e program, we have cried to determine (1) its effec- 
tiveness in'meeting students' reading needs and (2) the qQality 
of its administration. 

We made our review pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53)", and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U.S. C. 67) . 

We ate sending copies of this report to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, and the* Secretary of Health, 
Ec^ucation, and Welfare. 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 'S^ 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



ASSESSMENT OF READING ACTIVITIES 

FUNDED UNDER THE FEDERAL 

PROGRAM OF AID FOR EDUCATIONALLY 

DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

Office of Education 

Deoartment of Health, Education, 



and W^elfare 



DIGEST . 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act authorizes Federal financial 
assistance for programs designed to nves-t^ 



the special educational needs of educa- \ 
tionally deprived 'children living in areas 
with high concentrations of children from 



The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare's (HEW's) Office of Education is^ 
responsible ^or administering the program , 
at the national level. Each State's 
educational agency is responsible at the 
State level and local educational agencies 
are responsible for developing and con- 
ducting the special educational programs, 
(See pp, 1 and 2 • ) 

Program activities have varied but emphasis 
has been on developing reading skills, 
( See p . 2 • ) 

GAO reviewed special reading projects of 
15 local agencies in 14 States (see p. 5) 
and found problems with the evaluation and 
administration of these projects, 

GAO is recommending to the Secretary of 

HEW that the Office of Education be directed 

to: 

' — Include in the uniform reporting system to 
. be implemented pursuant to the Education 
Amendments of 1974 information on (1) how 
many students are achieving at, below, 
and above grade , level ^and (2) whether 
"former title I students are retaining th^ 
gains made while in the program. (See 
' p. 16, ) 




low-incom^ families . 



Tfiar Shfet . Upon removal, the report ... ' ( 
cover date should be noted hereon. i , 
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— Encourage State agencies to strengthen 
their monitoring of title I projects. 
(See p. 16 . ) \ 

— Give special attention to any problems 
local agencies have in making and docu- 
menting needs assessments. (See p. 20.) 

— Emphasize to State agencies the need for 
local agencies to document their bases 
for selecting program participants . (See 
p. 27.) *■ . 

— Clarify its policy regarding serving the 
most . educationally deprived as it relates 
to selection and retention of student 
participants . (See p . 27 . ) 

— Work closer with State and local agencies 
to help insure that program services are 
concentrated on educationally depr ived 
children and that quality training and 
technical assistance .are provided to 
program- per sonnel . (See p. 30.) 

— Develop a plan for disseminating informa- 
tion on exemplary activities and assist 
State and local agencies in establishing 
or improving their dissemination systems 

' by giving them additional guidance and 
training. (See p. 35.) 

- — Continue to encourage State agencies to 
monitor the parental involvement efforts 
of Local agencies and , where necessary , 
assist them in increasing involvement . 
(See p. 39 . ) 

HEW agreed with GAG ' s recommendations. 

GAG * s recommendations were prompted by 
the following problems at the State 
and local level s : 

— Although each local agency reviewed re- 
ported some reading improvement for the 
students sampled , available achievement 
data showed that most students were (1) 
not reading at levels sufficient for them 
to begin to close the gap between their 
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reading level and the national norm, (2) 
widening the gap in their reading levels, 
or (3) not retaining gains made in title I 
after they left the program. (See pp. 6 
and 7 . ) ^ 

— Fifty percent of the students annual read- 
ing achievement rates were higher during 
participation in the program than before. 
Available data for making this determina- 
tion was limited, however, (See p. 8.) 

— The Office of Education 'has not required 
adequate information from State and local 
agencies for me^asuring the national impact 
of title I' reading projects on improving 
students* achievement . /'^The evaluations 
made generally have not contained uniform 
^ data and 'often have been incomplete* (See 
p. 12.) 

— Some State agencies needed to improve 
their monitoring of title I projects, 
( See p, 14 • ) 

— Some local agencies did not make and 

adequately document comprehensive assess- 
ments pf .the educationally deprived ' 
children's needs, (See p. 17,) 

— Generally the local agencies* bases for 
selecting program participants were not 
adequately documented, some were not 
serving the most educationally depr ived 
students, and several were not retain- 
ing students in the program until they 
reached grade level, (See pp\ 22 and 25,) 

— So)me local agencies could have improved 
tHeir title I reading services by concen- 
^trating them on educationally deprived 

^' children or by providing adequate inserv- 
ice training to title I teachers and 
aides. (See pp. 28 and 29.) 

— The Office of Education had not yet de- 
veloped a systematic plan for disseminat- 
ing information about exemplary title I 
projects. Also, none of the local agenc- 
ies ^nd only a few of the State agencies 
had feormal dissemination systems, (See 
pp • 32 and 33 , ) 
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— Almost all of the local agencies needed 
to increase parental involvement in 
their projects. (See p. 3^.) 

Although GAO believes the above problems 
are applicable to many title I projects, 
its findings and conclusions are not 
necessarily typical of all title I projects 
(See pp. 5 and 12. ) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Title I of the ElementaFy and Secondary Educat'ion Act 
of 1965 (20 U,S,C, 241a) authorizes Federal financial ^as- 
sistance for programs designed to meet the special educational 
needs of edu.G:at ionally deprived children living in areas with 
high concentrations of children from low~income families. 
The Federal funds are provided to State educational agencies' 
(SEAs) which ma^ke grants to local ed uca t ional' agenc ies (LEAs). 
On the average, about $1,8 billion was 'appr opr ia ted for the 
title I program for each of fiscal years 1973-75, 

Title I regulations .define "educationally deprived 
children" as children who need special educational assistance 
to perform at grade levels appropriate for their ages,. The 
term includes children with special educational needs due 
to poverty, neglect, delinquency, and handicaps or to^ cul- 
tural, economic, and linguistic isolation from the general 
community. 

The Office of Education (OE), Department of Health,- 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), administers the program at J 
the national level, OE guidelines state that, as with any 
group of children, educationally deprived childre^n differ 
from one another but they also have certain common charac- 
teristics. For example, they are often characterized by a 
lack of response to conventional classroom approaches, 
inadequate performance in communication skills, physical 
defects, low aspirations, poor school attendance, and a 
high failure rate. Projects designed to overcome these 
problems have included health care and preschool projects, 
remedial and enrichment classes, and services of speech and 
hearing specialists and social '^wor ker s , 'According to OE 
guidelines the project should be designed to give reasonable 
promise of success in meeting the children's special needs. 

According to the most recent OE statistics, of the 
6,7 million educationally deprived children who partici- 
pated in the title I program in school year 1970-71, about 
55 percent were white, 36 percent .were black, 6 percent 
were Mexican-American, and 3 percent were^ members of other 
ethnic groups. 

Title I funds have been used principally to provide 
instructional services for educationally deprived children. 
During the 1972-73 school year and the 1973 summer school 
term, about 66 percent of the total title I expend itures by 
LEAs were for this purpose, Basic skill development in 
reading has been the most widely used instructional 
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service. OE statistics sj^ow that, for the same period, about 
$474^ million, or 37 percent of title I expenditures, was 
used to improve children's reading ability. More recent 
-statistics were not available, ' ' 

P ROGRAM ADMINIST RATION ' ^ 

OE develops regulations and guidelines for. administer- 
ing the. .title I program and provides consulting service to 
•SFAs.. 

OE is revising the title I regulations to clarify them 
and to incorporate program changes made by the Education 
Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380)- According to an OE 
official, the regulations applicable to activities financed ■ 
by grants to LEAs are expected to be published about January 
1976* To participate in the program. States are required to 
submit applications to OE for review and approval, Th~e .SEA 
is required to insure that it will administer the program 
and submit reports in accordance with the act and OE title I 
program regulations, 

SEAs* major responsibilities are to 

— approve or disapprove project appl icat ion;3 submitted 
by LEAs after determining whether the projects are 
designed to comply with the intent of title I, 

— insure that title I funds are used only for approved 
projects., and 

— adopt fiscal control and accounting procedures to 
insure that Federal funds received from OE are pro- 
/ perly disbursed and aj^counted for, 

/ The act authorizes payments to a State to defray its 
cost of administering the-sprogram and of providing technical 
assistance to LEAs, These ^payments may not e-xceed 1 percent 
of the total grants to a St-ate for any fiscal year or 
$150,000, whichever is greater, 

LEAs, which administer public education up to and in- 
cluding grade 12 in a county, township, or other school 
district, are responsible for developing and implementing 
title I programs. The term "program" . refers to all the 
projects which -an LEA proposes under title I. The program 
may consist of one or more projects, and each project is 
generally subdivided into project activities. 
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LEAS' are responsible for determining school areas eli- 
gible for par tlcipation, identifying the educationally de- 
prived children in these areas determinin^g the special 
nee'ds of such children, developing .projects responsive to 
the priority needs of these children*, adopting procedures* 
for -evaluating the ef^f ect iveness of major pr oj ect . ac tivi- 
tives^ subm-itting applications ' to SEAs for 'grants, and 
carrying out the projects -in accordance with their Approved 
applications and OE. regulations'. 

Children in privati' schools are to be given an oppor-^ 
tunity to participate in the title I program on the same 
bases as, public school • ch ildr en ^LEAs.are to maintain ad-, 
ministrative direction aad , control over,, title I activities 
conducted in private schools. ' 

PROGRAM PARTICIP'ATION 

- - - - - ^ 

The following table, prepared from statistics at SEAs. 
and LEAS reviewed,, shows the amount of title I funds avail- 
able for school year 1972-73, the amount^ allocated for 
reading activities, the number of children who par t iclpa^ted 
in reading- activities , and a percentage breakdown of that 
number by ethnic group. 
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Scho o l year 

197,2^7 3 funding' 
ToJral Reading 
title I activities 



Children part icipat ing> in reading activ i t i e s 



Total. 



Percent of total by ethnic group 

Mexican- . *" 

White Black American Indian Other 



• LEA 

Los Angel'es 'City Uni- 

iied -School District, 

liOs Angeles, Calif, v 
Dalla's Independent 

'School Di^strict., 

Dallas, Tex. ' 
The School District of 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Chester Upland School 

D i s't r i c t , 

Chester, Pa. 
Anne Arundel tounty 
V Public Schools, 
. A/*.napolis, Md. 
Haywood County Schools, 
* Brownsville, Tenn. 
Bossier Parish School 
^ Board, 

Benton, La , 
{ Todd County Independent 

School District, 

Mission, ^. Dak. 
Department of Education, 

Lincoln County, 

Brookhaven> Miss. 
Winslow Elementary 

District No. 1, 

Winslow,, Ar iz . 
Adams County School 

District No. 1, 
' Denver*, Colo. 
San^fa Pa'»ula School 

District , 
. Santa Paula, Calif. 
Independent School 

District No. 279, 

Osseo, Minn. 
Lake Focest School 

District^ 

Hac r ington , "Del . 
Bismarck Public School 

District* No . 1, 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Total 



$29 ,000,000 $18 ,700^,000 a/101,830 



3,143,000 
2,458,000 

1,129,000 

773,000 
/694,000 

428,000 

190,^000 

144,000' 

121,000 

*~ 114,000 

78,000 

7^,000 

63,000 

61,'o'oO 



;1 , 756, 000 
. 972', 000 

, 254,000 

773*000 
*355 ,000 

98, '000 

72,000 

97,000 

121,000 

99,6q0 

34,000 

* 43,000 

63,000^ 

4^2,000 



$38 , 468,000 $23 ,.479,000 



2.1,277 
b/8,022 

1,967 

2,000 
2,326 

' 1,435 

. 392 

651 

401 

375 

275 

c/389 

230 

243 
141,813 



20 

46 
23 



12 



52 



12 



56 



15 



57 



85 



83 

72 

54 
77 

93 

48 
11 



43 



12 



37 



33 



84 



88 



40 
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a/A breakdown by ethnic groups was not available. Total enrollment for the 3 public schools , we 
' visited was 3, 633, of .which 2 percent were -white,, 43 percent'^^were black, 51 percent were ' 
Mexican-American, and 4 percent were other ethnic groups. 

h/K breakdown, by ethnic groups was not -available. 

-'^QQ^'^^^'^^^^" ethnic groups ,vfas not available. Total/ 1971-72 enrollment was 1Q2, of which 

89 percent were white, 2 perce.nt were black, 3 percent' were Mexican-'American, 3 percent wete 

Indian, and 3 percent w«re other ethnic groups. / 



SCOPE OF REVIEW • 

We made our' review at OE headquarters, Washington, D.C.; 
7 HEW regional offices; 15 LEAs in ^4 States; and the SEAs 
in these States. The States and LEAs were selected to give 
reasonable geographical coverage of the Nation and reasonable 
coverage of both urban and rural -projects witn dif rent 
ethnic characteristics. Although they were selectee judg- 
mentally, we believe' that the results o'f our reyiew apply to 
many title I projects. 'Our findings and conclusiorls are not, 
however, necessarily typical of all^ title I projects. The 
/review was ^directed primarily at th'o^se areas of program opera 
tion and administration that affected the effectiveness of 
title I reading activities in fiscal year 1973. 

We^ examined legislation. Federal regulations, OE pro- 
gram policies ^.nd directives, project applications., reports, 
'^and other documeats relating to the title I program. We 
Interviewed parents and, teachers and officials having^ re-- 
sponsibili4:ies for the .program. We also visited classrooms 
to observe title I reading activities,. «> / > 



' CHAPTER 2 

EFFECTIVENE SS; AN D EVALUATION OF READING PROJECTS 

The reading achievement goals for the projects we 
reviewed varied widely; however r most were set below the 
national goal of the title I program. '"Although each LEA 
reported some reading improvement for the students in our 
sample, most, of the students were not reading^ at levels 
sufficient., for th,em' to begip to close the gap between their 
reading level and the na^rtonal norm. The gap between the 
achievement level of the educationally deprived children 
and that of average children of the same age generally in- 
creased while .the students were in the program. The annual* 
reading aqjiiievement rate for 50 percent of those students 
.on which data was available was higher during participation 
in the program than before. Moreover, most, students read- 
ing at or above grade level when last te'sted in title I 
did not retain these g^ins after leaving the program. 

OE has not required adequate information from SEAs and 
LEAs for measuring the national impact pf title I reading 
projects on improving students* achievement. LEAs' evalua- 
tions^ which form the b'asis for SEA evaluation reports ^'sent 
to OE. generally have not contained uniform data and often 
have been incomplete. This lack of uniformity has resulted 
primarily because OE has not developed a definite method, 
for LEAs and SE^vs to follow in gathering, evaluating, and 
reporting program progress data. 

Monitoring of title I projects by some SEAs needed 

improvement to enable them to better determine project 
strengths and weaknesses. 

PROGRAM GO^S ^ . , 

According to.OE, the national goal of the title I program 
is to' close" the educational gap- between the achievement level 
of an^^^^urdat ionally dep'rived child and that of an average 
child of the same ^age (the national norm). OE headquarters 
off icials 'said that, although it is an ideal to. strive for, 
a title I program -can be successful without the .students 
closing the educational gap. Because it is title I policy 
t'o serve the most ed^uqatiorially deprived students, they said 
that it is unreasonable to expect all of these students to / 
reach this goal* Also , students^ who achieve^ the* goal, probably 
take more than 1 year to do so. However,: the officials said ' 
that the achievement rate' of the vast majori^ty of students / 
rec^eiving title I educational services should be higher 
than beloie program expo^sure, although they did not know / 



how much higher • To close the educational gap, the 
educationally deprived child must achieve at a greater 
rate than the average child; that is, more than 1 year 
for each year in class until the child reaches his or 
her grade level. Officials in about two-thirds of the 
SeAs and L&As believed that many of their students were 
not capable of doing this and that such students would 
always remain below the national norm. 

Reading^ achievement' goals set by the 15 LEAs we reviewed 
varied consider ably. Two set goals of more than 1 year's 
gaiA for each year in class; seven set goals of 0.7 to 
1 y^ar? and the remaining six set lower, multiple, or im- 
m^easur able . goals . According to OE , the educationally de- 
prived child achieves an average of about 0,7 of a year's 
growth for each year in- class without the benefit of a 
compensatory education program, such as title' I. 

RESULTS OF READING PROJECTS 

To review student reading achievement., we examined 
records for schop.1 year 1972-73 at 14 of the 15 LEAs;. records 
at 1 LEA were inadequate. The student records were randomly 
selected' from among all- students participating in reading 
projects, except three LEAs had such good records -.that we 
were able to review all participating students* records. .In 
total, we reviewed 1,481 student records at 59 schools. 

Students' reading gaps vary in relation to reading 
achievement as follo.v;s: 



Our analyses of the student records . showed that -mo^st students 
were not closing the gap or even maintaining it, as shown 
below: . . 



.Achieved at' rate 



Gap is being 



Greater than 1 



Of 1 
Less than 1. 



Closed 

Maintained 

Widened 



Achieved at rate 



Students 



Percent 



Gr e'ater than 1 
Of 1 

Less than 1 



500 
98 
883 



34 
6 
60 



Total 



1,481 



100 



The following table shows achievement data for each of 
the 14 LEAs. 



W umber 



Number of 



Student gain 
(note a) 



LEA 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



Total 



cords Greater than 
amined 1 a year 


Of 1 
a year 


Less than 
1 a year 


Mean 
(note ,b) 


Med lan 
(note c) 


249 


76 


J u 


X *z J 


1, 


0 


0, 


7 


189 


99 


11 


79 


1. 


1 


1, 


1 


154 


48 


8 


98 


0 . 


7 


0. 


7 


100 


50 


11 


39 


1. 


1 


1, 


1 


99 


14 


3 


82 


0 . 


5 


0 . 


4 


97 


27 


3 


67 


0. 


6 


0 


5 


96 


33 


5 


58 


0 . 


8 


0 


8 


93 


18 


3 


72 


0, 


3 


0 


2 


87 


31 


6 


50 


0 . 


8 * 


0 


.8 


73 


23 


2 


48 


0, 


7 


0 


.5 


67 


16 


7 


44 


0. 


8 


0 


.8 


\ 66 


13 


2 


51 


0, 


5 


0 


.6 


60 


24 


3 


33 


0 . 


9 


0 


.8 


51 


28 


_4 


19 


1. 


2/ 


1 


.2 
















1,4 81^ 


500 


ii 


8 83 


0. 


8 


0 


.8 



a/Students' achievement is determined by taking the difference between their 
" pretest and posttest scores, the method used by the LEAs to develop the 
statistics they report to the SEAs, Caufion should be taken in comparing 
the achievement data between LEAs because the time intervals among the 
tests have varied considerably. 

b/Mean is the arithmetic average stated in terms of years of reading gain. 

c/Median is the midpoint in the years of reading achievement. 

The reading achievement goals at four LEAs could not be 
measured by our achievement indicator (total reading achieve^ 
ment) because they were not stated in measurable terms or were 
related to achievement factors other than total reading. Of 
the remaining 10 LEAs, only 1 -was achieving its goal. 

Only seven LEAs had data which enabled us to compare ^ 
students' average annual reading achievement before entering 
the program with their achievement while in the program. Our 
analysis showed that the annual reading achievement rate of 
50 percent of the students was higher during participation 
in the program than before, as follows: 



Achievement 

Higher 

Same 

Lower 



Students 

151 
2 

158 



Percent 

50 
1 
49 



Total 



321 



100 



J 8 

8 



Although these statistics may appear inconsistent with those 
regarding the reading gap discussed on page 7, they are not. 
A student's educational gap widens if the student achieves 
at a rate of less than 1 even though this rate, while m 
title I,- may be higher than th§ student's achievement rate 
before entering title I. 

Only nine LEAs had data on how students had done in 
reading after leaving ^€Tie program, as follows: 

Ryiading status when last 

tested while in titljBl Students Pe^^cent 



At or above grade level - ' 84 .30 

Below grade level 194 _70 



Total 



278 100 



Those studentsi reading at or above grade level, when last 
tested in the program, generally regressed after leaving the 
progtam, as shown below. 

Subsequent reading status Students Percent 

At or above grade level -37 44 

Below grade level ^ 

Total 84 Mi 

Of those students reading below grade level when last tested 
in the program, almost all remained so after leaving the 
program. 

Subsequent reading status Students Percent 

At or above grade level . 19 10 

Below grade level 175 90 

Total i|4 . = ' 

Despite these results, personnel at all\ the LEAs gen- 
erally thought the title I reading activities had been 
successful. Some of the reasons given were:\ 

• -«-S tude^nts ' reading levels increased and^ their self- 
concepts improved . 

— Students had a greater desire to participate in 
class and a more positive attitude toward school. 
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— students had more interest in reading than they 
did before entering the program. 

— Parents had a more hopeful attitude toward their 
children's education, resulting in more parental 
involvement, 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

The oyerall effectiveness of the title I program i's 
debatable. \^The Commissioner-Designate of Education, in. his 
fiscal year 1972 annual report to the Congress , said : 

"As for the academic effectiveness of the 
program, there are no representative, nation- 
wide statistics on the progress of Title 1 
'children. Some local and State eval uat ion r e- 
ports * * * indicate that measurable progress 
has been made, particularly in reading and . * 

mathematics . " 

In March 1973 testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfai;e Appro 
priations. House Committee on 'Appropriations , the Assistant 
Secretary for Education — formerly the Commissioner of 
Education — said: 

"I would have to say at the present' stage , after 
7 years of title. I, while many good things can be 
said about it in terms of attitudes of teachers, 
parents, and in some cases of children^ the bottom 
line does not "show very much. In otfier words, ithe 
-measurable conditions * * * do not make a strong 
case yet for saying the $8 or $9 billion which 
hav^ gone broadly to the disadvantaged have yet 
made a sweeping difference." 

Ih a 1974 statement to the same Subcommittee, OE said 
that, although studies of title I projects had been inable 
to show the program^s effectiveness in raising the achieve- 
ment levels of (disadvantaged children, several SEAs and LEAs 
had reported gains in. students' basic skills. 

Reading achievement tests have been criticized for 
severafl j^^easons including their not being designed to ac- 
curately \test minorities or extremely high or low ach 
In view o£ this, however, OE believes it vs f.air to regarqi' 
change in reading achievement as the best indi_cator of pro- 
gram e*f f eci;:iveness because most of the objective evidence 
from SEAs and LEAs is reading test scores. Two recent- 
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OE-funded studies, which attempted to * synthes ize the findings 
from local, State, and Federal evaluations, concluded that 
a Dositive program impact was evidenced in a few States 
and in Scattered projects in other States. The studies 
also concluded that generally there was no evidence of pro- 
gram failure in other States an,d communities; rather, there 
was no evidence at all or the evidence was not presented 
persuasively. Both studies' conclusions were based on 
achievement scores in basic skills, especially reading, and 
were heavily qualified, 

A large-scale OE-financed study of ^the impact of com- 
pensatory reading programs on the development of reading 
skills in elementary schools could provide national evidence 
of achievement. This ongoing study is expected 'to be com- 
pleted about December 1975, 

At the seven HEW regional offices we visited, officials^ 
said the overall title! program had been successful, cit- 
ing as examples: 

— The increased resources provided .by the program had 
enabled "LEAs to provide concentrated services to 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

— The number of State reports showing average state- 
wide gains of students above 0.7 of a year's growth 
increased from 52 percent in fiscal year 1971 to 
81 percent In fiscal year 1972. 

SEA' of f icials generally believed that title I r-eading 
activities had been successful. Some o£ the reasons they - 
gave were: 

— More than 50 percent of the participants gained 
above the national average.' 

— Many children returned each year to regular school 
■ programs because they no longer needed 'title I 
services. 

— Evaluations have consistently shown average state- 
wide gains of approximately 0.9 of a/year ' s growth 
for each year of instruction. 

Educators differ as to what constitutes a successful 
compensatory education program. However, they generally 
agree that a successful program should ultimately result 
in a child's achieving proficiency appropriate for the 
average child of the same age. Some educator s th ink that 
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initially it is enough to have children achieve more than 
they, did before entering the program, while others feel a 
program is not successful unless children gain at least 
a year for each year in class\ Whether a child behind 
grade level will achieve at grade level depends on many 
factors such as how far behind the child is when enter- 
ing a remedial program and the quantity and quality of in- 
struction received. . 

IMPROVEMENT NEEDED IN 
TITLE I ACCOUNTABILIT Y 

OE needs to improve its management ofthetitlel 
program, particularly its evaluations, to provide greater 
accountability to' the public and the Coaqress' and to im- 
prove program effectiveness. Specifically, LEAs * evalua- 
tions need to be more consistent and comprehensiv.e . We 
believe these problems occur primarily because OE has not-^ 
developed a definite method for LEAs and SEAs to use in 
gathering, evaluating, and reporting. program results. Also, 
the SEAs need to imf)rove their monitoring efforts so that 
they will have more information for evaluating the quality^ 
"Of ° title I reading activities. 

Chapters 3 and 4 discuss the problems of assessing 
children's needs and of select ing children to receive pro'ject 
services, respectively. Besides needing correction to im- 
prove project performance, these problems also influence the 
quality of LEAs* evaluations. 

LEAs* evaluations . . 

LEAs are required to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
title I programs at least annually and to report the results 
to their SEAs which, in turn, must annually report their 
evaluations to OE , OE is to use the SEA and LEA reports to^ 
orepare evaluations of program results-at the national level. 

The LEAs' reading evaluations generally lacked uniformity 
and often were incomplete because 

— different test series were used, 

— the frequency of giving reading achievement tests 
differed , and 

— longitudinal evaluations were seldom made. 
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Reading achievement tests are developed and marketed 
as part of 'integrated test series designed to test children 
at various grade level wS, ^ Each series has its unique 
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characteristics. The 15 LEAs used 15 different test series, 
and 11 used different test series between both gradep^ and 
yearp. The nine. SEAs which responded to our question. on 
whether they were having problems in making statewide 
evaluations indicated that they were and attributed this, 
in part, to inconsistent testing 'in their States, As a 
result, the SEAs, and ultimately OE , have not been able 
to consolidate test data-'to get meaningful results. 

To compare the results of dif f erent /readLng achieve- 
ment tests, OE contracted for a study, referred to as 
the Anchor Test Study. The study, completed in Septem- 
ber 1974, provides for translating — for the first time — a 
child's score on any one of the eight most widely *used 
standardized reading tests into an equivalent score on any 
of the other tests. Tables for this purpose were prepared 
for testing children in grades 4, 5, and 6. Nationally 
representative individual and school norms also were de- 
veloped for each test. 

Although the score equivalents are available only for 
certain grades and tests, their use should improve F^ederal 
and State evaluations of: ^title I projects. LEAs should 
also find the equivaTents useful in converting test scores 
for new or transfer students to the test scores normally 
used in their schools. 

Besides using different test series, the LEAs gave 
reading achievement tests at different intervals. Of the 
15 LEAs, 9 gave reading tests during the fall and spring 
and 6 gave them during the spring only. Because tne time 
periods for giving tests varied, it was dif f icult - f or the 
SEAs and OE to compare and consolidate the results of 
title I reading activities. 

Further, LEAs have seldom made longitudinal evalua- 
tions, which measure the progress of children over more than 
a year. According to an OE official, only two or three 
States have made such evaluations. Of the 15 LEAs reviewed, 
3 made longitudinal evaluations. ^SEA and LEA officials' 
reasons for not making, such evaluations were lack of com- 
parable data, staff, and expertise; no requirement to do so; 
and student mobility. 

To make longitudinal evaluations^ testing'^^must be con- 
sistent. As a result of the Anchor Test, which, permits 
reconciliation of dif f erent ^ test results, LEAs 'now can make 
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longitudinal evaluations of some students even if the 
testing has not been consistent. Accordingly, in the- 
future^ LEAs should be in a better position to evaluate 
their programs over a longer time period. From this data, 
the long-term impact, including retention of gains after 
leaving the program, could be measured. 

. Improved State monitoring neede d 

■ SeAs are responsible for monitoring title I projects 
to help improve their administration and operation . The 
effectiveness of 'the title I projects we reviewed could 
be increased if the SEAs improved their monitoring systems 
to gather and report more useful data for project adminis- 
tration and operation. 

Pour of the 14 SEAs visited had- no formal systems for 
" monitoring title I projects. One SEA official told us 
that the SEA had no monitoring teams and that, because of 
a lack of funds, only those projects indicating that they 
had serious problems were monitored. The official said 
he would like to see a 'large increase in the frequency and 
quality of SEA monitoring. At another SEA 'the monitoring 
• procedures were informal and written reports on visits to 
the LEAs were not made. 

The SEAs' monitoring visits generally were not long 
enough to permit an indepth review of title I program opera- 
tions in target area schools. For example, 1 SEA's monitor- 
ing> visits ranged from one-third of a jday for 1 staff member 
at an LEA with 1 school to 2 or 3 days for 4 staff members 
at an LEA with 14 elementary schools . With such limited 
time, most of the monitoring team's time was spent in meet- 
ings and discussions with LEA officials and school principals 
little or no time was spent in school classrooms observing 
the quality of title I services. One LEA official told us 
that its sea's annual monitoring visits had been superficial 
reviews and that he would welcome indepth reviews involving 
classroom observations and discussions W/ith • teachers , aides, 
and counselors. / 

' _ / 

Legislative action taken to / 
improve title I evaluations / 

The Congress recognized that th^^ title I provisions , 
relating to evaluations did nof^ result in the -kinds of in- 
formation anticipated and that OE had not assumed the 
leadership it ^'should in this regard. Therefore, by enact- 
ing the Education Amendments of 1974 on August 21, 1974, 
the Congress amended title I to ^require the Commissioner 
of Education to: 
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—Develop and publi.sh standards for evaluating program 
or project effectiveness in achieving the objectives 
of title I. 

— Provide to SEAs and LEAs models, including uniform 
procedures and criteria, for evaluating all programs 
.^conducted under title I .. 

— Provide technical' and other assistance necessary to 
enable SEAs to assist LEAs in developing and apply- 
ing systema,tic evaluations of programs in accordance 
with- the models developed. 

— Specify, for the models developed , obj ective criteria 
for evaluating all programs and outl ine ' techniques 
(such as longitudinal* studies^ and methocSology ( such 
as tests which yield comparable results) for produc-- 
'ing comparable data on a statewide and nationwide 
basis . 

CONCLUSIONS ' . 

Because there are no uniformly accepted criteria for 
determining what constitutes a successful program, we did 
not attempt to conclude whether the projects had been 
successful. Our analyses of available achievement data 
showed that: 

— Only 1 of the 10 LEAs having measurable goals was 
achieving its goal. 

— Mos-t title I students were (1) not reading at levels 
sufficient for them to begin to close the gap between 
their reading level "and " the national norm, (2) widen- 
ing their gap in reading levels, or (3) not retaining 
title I gains after they left. 

Whether the. results at 14 LEAs are indicative of national 
results is unknown because OE has not developed an adequate 
evaluation system to obtain such knowledge. Tfie new evalua- 
tion' provisions mandated by the Education Amendments of 1974, 
assuming, that their implementation will .result in useful 
evaluation reports, should provide the public, the Congress, 
and program managers at Federal, State, and local levels 
with better data on program results . 

The SEAs we reviewed need to establish monitoring sys- 
tems, formalize existing systems, or conduct more indepth 
reviews dur ing monitor ing visits if these-visits are to be 
useful in evaluating LEA performance. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 



The Secretary should direct OE , in implementing the new 
program evaluation provisions mandated by the Education 
Amendments of 1974 , to include in the uniform reporting 
system information on (1) how many students are achieving 
at, below, and above grade level and (2) whether a sample 
of former title I students are retaining the gains made 
while in the program. 

The Secretary should also direct OE to make a concerted 
effort .to get SEAs, where necessary, to strengthen their 
monitoring of titPe I projects to enable them to better 
determine project strengths and weaknesses, 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

HEW, by letter dated August 5, 1975 (see app* I), con- 
curred in our recommendations and said that: 

~A reporting format, being developed for use at local 
and State levels, will provide annual information 
on the number of participants who are achieving at, 
below, or above the level appropriate for their 
ages. 

. — A national study to determine the long-term effects 
of compensatory education programs, including 
title I, on participants was begun on July 1, 1975* 
As this study progresses, the feasibility of in- 
cluding information in the reporting system on 
whether a sample of former title I students are 
retaining the gains made while in the program will 
be examined. 

— Annual program reviews of each Staters title I 

administration include a critique of the monitoring 
done by the SEA. This procedure will be continued 
along with the practice of, both verbally and in 
writing, assessing the^ effectiveness of the Staters 
effort in the areas observed, recommending modifica- 
tions where necessary, ..and requesting the State to 
communicate the action it takes or plans to take 
to implement recommendations. 
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' CHAPTER 3 
IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED* IN ASSESSING 



■ ^ . EDUgATIONAL NEEDS 

The objective of the title I program is to provide 
suppleinant'ary educational services responsive to the 
academic, behavioral, or physical needs^ pf educationally 
.deprived 'children. To help achieve this objective, < LEAs are 
responsible for developing a list of needs in order of pri- 
ority^ including information on the incidence and severity 
of the needs, and for documenting the* bases , for the priori- 
ties • . OE guidelines provide that the needs be determined 
by consulting with teacher s par ents , pr ivate scho(^i auth- 
orities, and "representatives of other agencies having 
gen'uine and continuing interest in the children. 

Although- the LEAs had identified certain general educa- 
tional needs^of children, some neither assessed the, var iety 
incidence, or-severity of the needp nor documented the evi- 
dence used to establish the needs. Without documented needs 
assessments, program manager s^ do i*ot have a proper basis for 
evaluating' LEAs ' ef£orts'to me.et children's needs. 

Our evaluation of the needs assessment process did 
not focus entirely on reading because the process relates 
to other educational areas, ^ 

QUALITY OF NEEuS ASSESSMEN TS 

The LEAs used a wide variety of approaches in assessing 
needs. Some LEAs relied only on objective data, such as the 
results of standardized tests? some only on subjective data, 
such as teachers* and parents' opinions,- and some on both. 

In one State, LEAs were not required to assess needs 
because the SEA had mandated six specific academic and sup- 
portive components which each LEA was to have in its title 
I proj'ect. As- a result,, the LEAs did not assess the six 
components, one, of which was reading. The rationale for 
this' policy, according to a State official, was that the 
exemplary p.rojects in the State seemed to have these com-^\ 
ponents. This policy was rescinded for the 1973-74 school 
year;, the LEAs were. not required to include all six compon-" 
ents if the results of a comprehensive needs assessment in- 
dicated they were not needed . The policy was changed 
primarily because OE believed that it did not allow LEAs 
enough flexibility to design projects tailored to their 
needs , . 
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An LEA^in another State focused its needs assessment 
only qn acadeinic areas because it felt, that, si-nce there 
Was ina^f f icient money to meet instructional needs, it 
should give npninstr uctional needs very low priority. 

, The project director of'ahother LEA believed the 
needs asgessmpnt had been inadequaite in special needs, such 
as emotional , Omental , speaking, and hearing handicaps, be- ' 
^ cause of the lack of trained personnel to work in these 
Vareas. At anoither project, officials believed th : : c assess- 
^ ment was not comprehensive* because they did not identify 
the priority eaucatiqnal needs, or the factors, contributing^' 
to 'these needs.,, of individual target children, 

At many LEAs, parents of title/I children, teachers, 
private school officials, or representatives of , community 
organizations who knew^ the needs of these children were 
n^ot: involved or were involved only, to a limited extent in 
the assessments. For example, at one LEA only classroom 
teachers and schooi"^ principals were consulted; at another 
only the homeroom teacher had an input. 

Although^ 0E has stressed the importance of assessing 
n^efeds, officials at six/LEAs and five SEAs said they had 
received insufficient guidance from OE or the SEAs on how 
to make 'and document needs assessments. Some examples follow. 

* — One LEA official believed the SEA or OE should provide 
detailed criteria for determining needs. He said 
that, because such criteria are not available, each 
LEA must develop its own. 

— A State title I coordinator *said it was difficult 
to provide information on needs assessments to LEAs 
^because no prescribed methodology for assessing 
nee^ds exists. He bel ieved . that an OE-sponsored' 
v/orkshbp with a simulated needs assessment would 
be beneficial. \ 

—An official at another SEA said 'that, as a result 
of.OE's fiscal year 1973 program review, OE'qfficials 
told the SEA that needs assessments too often were . ^ 
left to the- highly variable and subjective observa- 
tions of classroom teachers. The SEA. later asked. 
OE.for specific guidance on the matter but received 
none. 

Some LEAs and SEAs considered the guidance they re- 
ceived adequate. For example, one LEA official said the 
SEA had given the 'LEA detailed guidelines and had recom- 
mended forms for assessing needs. ' As a result, teachers 
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ahd administrators- were mone- aware of the characteristics 
to be .cVnIidered in providing an ^inStruc^tAonal program to 
meet the h^eds of individual students. In anothet State . 
an SE,A consultant said OE programs Had made the State 
aware of a need for procedures for assessing needs, which 
had helped to- steadily improve the ^assessments 

Five LEAs needed to improve the documentation in sup- 
port of th^eir assessments. For example, one. LEA determined 
the needs of its children on the basis of observations and 
discussions with ciaasroom teachers, principals, and admin- 
istrative officials but'^did not . keep records- of these 
activi^ties. None of the 15 LEAs kept records on the n^eds 
of individual ch*ild£en, " Without^ ad'equate docume;1t at ion ^ 
the LEAS lacked valuable .data- which, in our opinion, could , 
help* them better^ design and evaluate their projects, 

O E ACTIONS TO IMPROVE ' ' - 

NEEDS ASSESSMENTS " . , 

. 'in the fall of 1972,, to help LEAs improve program 
administration, OE distributed guidelines covering major 
facets of, the title I program, 'including needs assessments. 
The guidelines, however, were too late, to help- the LEAs in 
.assessing needs for schoot ye,ar 1972-73 the year covered 
by our review, . - . , ^ * 

The guidelines describe in general terms the steps 
LEAs should .follow in 'assessing needs. Fir.st, certain 
key indicators., such ^as; achievement records^, reading -levels , 
standara.ized tes.ts, and teachers' judgments", are to be used 
to identify the educationally, deprived children in the 
eligible attendance areas. Next, data is tp be collected on 
the individual needs of these children. OE consider s ' it ^ 
advisable t(^ develop student profiles which* identify the 
needs of individual students, The'se profiles are then to be 
summarized so that cognitive, affective, health, and welfare 
needs of groups of students 'become 'apparent and so that com- 
ponents of a comprehensive prog-ram^ can /be idfentified^ 

According to OE, othe- resourcesys are to be considered 
to insur^ that ^tltTe I funds are aot^ spent to meet needs 
which can be met in some other way. Priorities among the 
needs are then to be set, with top prio.rity given to the ^ 
most widespread and critical need , Next , program objectives 
are to be developed on the basis of pei^formance criteria. 
Program design is to follow from the obj ect ives , by using 
the best means to achieve the desired . change in student 
performance. 
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An OE official told us that in the 'fall pf 1974 OE 
asked -all SEAs to identify exemplary title I activities 
in foux areas^ one of which was needs assessment. Informa- 
tion abo-ut these activities was to be distributed to SEAs 
and LEAs at three national title I meetings^ .the first 
of which was held' October 15 , 1975 . (See p. 31 for *a, dis- 
cussion of^OE's responsibility for disseminating infotma- 
tion on exemplary activities.) . , 

CONCLOSIONS ' ' 

Some LEAs did not make ^ or adequately document com- 
^ prehensive needs as<sessments . Many did not involve teachers, 
parents/ private school of f icials , '^or community representa- 
tives in 'their assessments or involved tiiese individuals only 
to a limited extent. Without adequate , documentation of needs 
assessments, it is difficult to evaluate the responsiveness 
of the title I program to the priority needs of participat- 
ing children. 

OE distributed a guidance package which, if properly 
implemented^ sho^uld help improve the quality, of needs 
assessments. ^ However, because of ^ast weaknesses -in needs 
assessments, OE should actively monitor its implementation. 
The SEAs should also closely monitor LEAs' assessments, 
including the extent to which all concerned ' par ties are 
involved* ' " 

•RECOMMENDATION TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW - 

The Secretary should direct OE to give special atten- 
tion during its State program reviews to any problems that 
the LEAs- have in making and documenting needs assessments. - 

AGENCY COMMENTS ' ' . . 



HEW concurred ia our recommendation. It-.said that OE . 
can respond to specific problems of LEAs only^ \n an^ 
through the SEA which is responsible for title I adminis- 
tration. ■ Many such requests are made each year and are 
responded to as appropriate in each c-ase. Under its State 
^ Information Sharing project, OE is gather ing Information 
on exemplary needs assessment components from local title I 
projects in 14 States. Information on these-p'rojects , which 
were selected by the SEAs, will be disseminated nationally ' 
next year as part of OE ' s continuing effort to give technical 
assistance, to SEAs and. LEAs. 
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HEW also said that the proposed new title I regulations 
(expected to be published about January 1976) will outline 
the procedures to be used in documenting the educational needs 
of children more specifically than the current regulations. 
Thus/ SEAs will have' clearer guidance on what information 
to require LEAs to provide in support of their needs assess- 
ments, and 0E review teams will be able to focus on both 
the State's implementation of the regulations as well as of- 
fering technical assistance to States and LEAs through use 
pf 'the exemplary components* 
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CHAPTE R 4 

IMPROVEMENTS NE EDED I N SELECTING 

PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

Accurately identifying and selecting children to parti- 
cipate in the title I program and retaining them in the pro- 
gram until they reach grade level rs essential to insure that 
services are provided to those children whom title I Is 
intende,d to serve. Generally the.LEAs' bases for selecting 
program participants were not adequately documented, which 
sometimes made it impossible to determine if the participants 
we're eligible. Some LEAs provided title I servicers to non- 
educationally deprived children or to children who" were not 
the most educationally deprived. Also several LEAs did not 
retain children in the program until they reached a read- 
ing level equal to their grade level. 

A fundamental difference in interpretation "of the program 
requirement to serve the most educationally deprived students 
exists among LEAs. One interpretation is that as long as a 
student is among the most educationally deprived when entering 
the program he or she can be retained in the program until 
reaching grade level. Another interpretation is that a student 
has to remain among ttjie most educationally deprived to be re- 
tained in the program; otherwise, he or she will be replaced 
by a student who is more, educationally deprived. 

" SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

OE regulations require- that LEAs select the most educa- 
tionally deprived children for title I projects. Allowed 
to develop their own selection methods, LEAs adopted various 
methods which, in some instances, provided little assurance 
that the most educationally deprived children . were selected. 
Adding to this problem was the inadeq^uate documentation of 
LEAs' selection criteria. This precluded any objective 
evaluation of whether only* eligible children were selected. 

The selection methods used by the 15 LEAs we visited can 
be grouped into 3 categories: 

— 'Four used only objective data and required that 
standardized achievement tests be used to iden- 
tify children reading below their grade levels. 
One of these adopted a "saturation" pol icy where- 
by all students in a school area were served . 

— Two used only subjective data, such as teachers' 
recommendations. 
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— Nine used a combinat ion ^of objective and subject- 
. tive information, such as test scores, diagnosed 
learning or physical disabilities, teachers^ and 
principals' judgments, and school attendance data. 

Examples of problems in selecting students follow. 

One school selected students for reasons other than low 
reading proficiency. Of 25* students' test' scores in our sam- 
ple, 12 were ineligible on the basis of the LEA's criterion o'f 
reading more than 1 year below grade level. School officials 
said that chomeroom teachers had selected participants and 
that thes^ teachers had used title L as a "dumping ground'* 
for disciplinary cases, hyperactive students, and other 
students who otherwise were not eligible for title I. For 
example, one fifth-grade student, whose test score showed 
him to be reading 6 months below grade level, was recommended 
by his homeroom teacher for remedial reading in the hope that 
this would cure his hyperactivity. 

Test scores of all students not enrolled in title I 
reading at this school showed that 32 read at more than 1 
year below grade level, with the reading gap ranging from 
l.'l to 2.8 years. According to school officials, some of 
these students were not recommended for remedial reading 
either because the teachers or the parents, considered it 
degrading or because the 'homeroom teachers did' not believe 
they needed it. Several other LEAs had emphasized subjec- 
tive information over available objective data in selecting 
title I reading participants. 

SEA and LEA officials differed on the importance of 
objective versus subjective information in selecting partici- 
pants, ^ome officials said the use of objective data, such 
as standardized achievement test results, was necessary for 
selecting participants with reasonable accuracy. Other offi-- 
cials said that, because achievement tests were not infallible 
and might be misleading, the judgments of teachers and other 
school peiisonnel should be relied on. 

Another LEA selected better ' reader s over poorer readers 
on the basis of subjective, undocumented data . Its project 
application included data showing that, of 1 ,390 ^students in 
title I public schools, 406 had reading test scores that 
ranged from 4 months to 2.5 years below grade level. A 
total of 365u public school students were selected to parti- 
cipate^ in the title I reading activity. Considering only 
objective data,- the lowest achievers should have been selected 
from the 406 students. However, our review of test scores 
of 73 project participants showed that 28 were not among the 
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406 lowest achievers. OJ^e director of this project said 
th'at the LEA had also considered teacher ar;d counselor .refer- 
rals in selecting participants and that the LEA '-should have " 
documented its reasons for* selecting participants whose 
scores exceeded the eligibility criteria. Another official 
of this LEA said 'that test scores were not always valid 
when applied to children of different ethnic backgrounds. 

The SEA title I director, overseeing this LEA, told, us 
that, because test scores were not infallible, teachers" judg- 
ments became an important factor in the final selection of 
participants and that selection on this basis siraply meant 
that the teachers determined whether the children's achieve- 
ment levels, based on performance in the classroom, were 
below average. 

At another LEA, entire student populations were served 
by the -title I teaching staffs because of the SEA's satura- 
tion policy for certain public elementary schools. The SEA 
had determined that poverty and manifested educational needs 
were so intense at some schools that they must be saturated 
for maximum effectiveness. Accordingly,, the SEA directed 
some LEAs to reduce the numb^er of schools in their title I 
programs and to serve all students in selected target 
schools. 

SEA officials contended that (1) when standardized- 
tests showed that 70 percent of a populatjLon was eligible 
for the program, it was virtually impossible to exclude the 
small percentage of ineligible students and (2) the students 
who have relatively better test scores have some degree of 
educational deprivation resulting from poverty, neglect, and 
delinquency or from cultural and linguistic isolation from 
the general community. At the time of our fieldwork, 20 of 
the approximately 900 LEAs receiving title I funds in the 
State were following the saturation policy. 

As a result of an OE title I review made in September 
1972, OE recommended that the State discontinue the satura- 
tion policy. OE*s review of student test scores at 15 schools 
showed that many eligible and seriously educationally .de- 
prived children had been denied program benefits and that less 
deprived students had received them. OE's position is that 
projects should be established in as many target sQhools as 
necessary^ cons is tent with title I regulations , to 'insure 
that the most educationally deprived students are served 
first. During another title I review made in April and May 
1975, OE found that both the SEA and the LEA were still 
following the saturation policy. In its review report to 
the SEA, dated September 22, 1975, OE recommended that the 
SEA take immediate steps to correct this situation. 

3'4 
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Officials, at one LEA in the State said that, in schools 
with heavy concentrations of low achievers, it is very dif- 
ficult for the school *s staff to arbitrarily diptinguish be- 
tween the needy and the most needy. Some LEA officials dis- 
agreed with the concept of 'serving the lowest achievers 
first. They believed the limited title I financial ^resources 
could be more effectively used if the least educationally 
deprived children were served first and brought up to their 
grade levels in reading in a shorten period. Doing this, in^ 
their opinion, would permit more time- and staff to work with 
those eh ildren , at a later date,., who have more serious reading 
problems, OE, > however , maintains that the intent of title I 
is to concentrate resources on children with the greatest 
need, 

RETENTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

Although the intent of title^I assistance is to raise 
participants* levels of educational achievement to those appro- 
priate for children of their age, mast of the LEAs reviewed , 
did not continuously give title I services to the children 
until they reached these levels. The judgments of teachers 
and other LEA personnel often entered into dec is ions to 
release or retain students in title I reading or to^ reenroll 
former title I students. 

One State recommended that title I Gcudents receive 
services for a minimum of 3 years. At 1 LEA in this State, 
38 of 47 second through seventh grade students were dropped 
from title I reading even though they had not achieved their 
grade levels,. 

At another LEA title I P a r t X c ipants were removed and 
replaced at various times during the school year. This was 
generally done at" the discretion of LEA-funded teachers, 
LEA officials stated that LEA-wide guidelines should be 
prepared to insure uniformity in selecting, removing, and 
replacing participants. 

At a third LEA, where the title I reading project served 
grades 1 through 8, students left the project when they were 
passed to the niath grade, showed enough improvement to ^ 
return to a regular classroom sit^uation, or made no progress 
due to a lack of interest or abi,lity,- Students v;ere returned 
to the project only if their reading ach ievement regressed , 

At a fourth ' LP A title I students were retained in the 
reading project until they reached their grade levels and up ' 
to 1 school year afterward. The decision to extend title I 
services to students after they reached grade level was based 
on the j udgm^hts -of the title I counselors and the teachers, 
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LEA officials believed .this extension of services was neces- 
sary to maintain the children's reading achievement growth 
and to help alleviate possible regression. . 

Apparently to serve the most educationally deprived 
children, another LEA made a new selection of eligible child- 
ren at the beginning of each sohool year. As a result, read- 
ing services were provided to most title I students for only 
a year or less and some students were dropped from the pro- 
gram 'before reaching their grade levels. On the basis of the 
judgments and recommendations of title I and regular teachers, 
a student could be removed from the program during the 
school year or retained for part of a second school year. 

" i ' 

As shown in the last two examples , the requirement to ^ 
serve the most educationally deprived children apparently can 
be interpreted differently. The ^Interpretation is important 
because of its impact oh the students' chances of achieving 
the national goal. By interpret ing the requirement to mean 
that a student must be among- the most educationally deprived 
only at the time of entering the program, LEA officials can 
provide services until the student reaches grade level or 
is passed to a grade in which title I services are not pro- 
vided. However, by interpreting the requirement to mean 
that a student must always be among the most educationally 
deprived, he or she may be replaced by a student^ having a 
greater need before reaching grade level. 

CONCLUSIONS / 

The LEAs could have improved their bases for evaluating 
title I activities i^f they had adequately doc.umented the 
methods used in selecting participants. On the basis of 
'available test data, some LEAs did not serve the most ed- 
^ ucationally deprived children and some served noneducat ion- ^ 
ally deprived children. In selecting participants, many 
LEAs considered the recomme'ndat ions of parents, teachers, 
and other school officials and on this basis might have 
been serving the most deprived; however, this could not be 
determined because of the lack of documentation. 

Several of the LEAs did not retain stu(3ents in title I 
reading activities until they reached their ''grade levels. 
If this practice is widespread, the national goal of closing 
the educational gap will not be achieved. Moreover, ap- 
^ parently^the different interpretations of the program re- 

quirement to serve the most educationally deprived child- 
ren has reduced some i=itudents' chances of achieving the 
national goal. These students were removed from the 
program because they were no longer among the most educa- 
tionally deprived rather than being regained until they 
reached grade level. 

^ ■ ■ - 3G 
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RECOMMENDA TIO NS TO THE SECRETARY O F HEW 
The Secretary should direct OE to: 

--Emphasize to the SEAs the need for LEAs to document 
their bases for selecting program participants, to 
insure that the children whom title I is intended 
to serve are. being, served. 

> \ <- • ^ 
Clarify its policy regarding serving the most ed- 
ucationally deprived as it relates to selecting and 
retaining students in the program. 

AGEN CY COMMENTS ' • . 

HEW concurred in our recommendations and said that: 

—The State Information Sharing system will provide 
States, and through them the LEAs, information on 
effective needs ' assessment practices, „ includ ing the 
utility of appropriate documentation of the bases 
for participant selection. Further, it is expected 
that the new, title I regulations will specify the. 
local needs assessment process. In addition, the 
OE review team will monitor SEA and selected. LEA 
implementation of the needs assessment procedures 
and will continue to emphasize to SEAs the need for 
LEAS to document the bases for participant selection 

— OE will continue to work with the SEAs both through 
annual program reviews and specific technical assist 
ance visits to clarify even fur^theJ=>^K, policy of 
providing title I services to children . \d.entified 
through educational needs assessment aSV^|ing in 
greatest need until such children are ac.h^^vlng at 
a level appropriate for their age or until^^they are 
passed to a grade in which title I service^«are not 
available. Also, the policy will be .more specific- 
ally covered in the new regulations which Will be 
distributed to SEAs by OE and reviewed with LEAs by 
their SEAs. 
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C HAPTER 5 

IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN READING SERV ICES 

Title 1 reading services could have been "improved at 
uu 15 -LEAs by concentrating classroom services only 
on the educationally deprived children. Three other LEAs 
could have improved services by providing adequate inserv- 
ice training .to title I teachers and aides. 

READING SERVICES VARIED 

- LEAS used various remedial reading approaches, ranging 

from use of reading materials only to , the combined use of 
reading materials and audiovisual equipment, such as film- 
strip readers, projectors, and, tape recorders. In the 
latter case, use of sophisticated reading equipment was 
emphasi?!ed. Also, each LEA used different reading materials. 

■ rr,. The composition of title I teaching staffs varied. 1-en 
LEAS vused both teachers and teacher aides, three used only 
teachers and two used only teacher aides. Also,' three LEA5 
held . title I classes with the regular reading classes, eight 
held them in separate classrooms, and four used a combination 
. of these methods. 

Most LEAS expressed the need for more title I funds to 
hire additional teachers and .aides and to generally become 
more sophisticated in providing special ^assistance to educa- 
tionally deprived children. , However, six LEAs could have im- 
proved the quality ol their title' I reading services within 
available resources, as discussed below. 

Need to concentrate classroom services 
on educationally deprived children 

OE regulations and guidelines require that title I 
services be concentrated on educationally deprived children 
At 16 title I schools involving 6 LEAs both title I and non- 
title-I children received remedial reading instruction from 
teachers and aides employed solely for title I purposes, 
thus depriving the title I children from receiving maximum 
instructional services. 

Illustrative of this situation was a small elementary 
school which used a title I teacher aide to assist the 
school's regular fifth and sixth grade reading teach-r 
The aide assisted both title I and non-title-I students 
The regular reading' classes averaged 29 students, '9 of whom 
were title I remedial reading students. In one of these 
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classes, the regular reading teacher worked with 8 non- 
'title-I stud'ents on oral reading in a corner of the class- 
room, while the aide helped the remaining 11 non~title~I 
and 7 title I students with their regular assignment in a 
reading exercise book. Most requests for the aiders assis- 
tance came from, the non-title-I students, and she spent 
about one-third of her time helping these students.. 

At the other three elementary schools under this 
LEA,^we also observed that^ both title I and non-title-I 
students were served by title I teacher aides in regular 
classrooms ^under the supervision of regular reading teachers. 
Consequently, title I students were deprived of maximum serv- 
ices to the extent that the teacher aides assisted non-title- 
I students. The. sea's annual program review in 1973 ^ad 
also disclosed this deficiency, and the LEA later told the 
SEA that.it would make every effort to insure that classroom 
aides worked directly wich only title I participants. 

A title I official at one of the six LEAs said that 
the use of title I aides to instruct non-title-I students^ 
is acceptable because it gives the regular classroom teachers 
more time to work with title I. students. According to OE 
•officials, such a practice is subject to abuse because the 
teachers tend not to spend this time working with title I 
students. They bel ieve >.tha t title I teachers and aides 
should work with only ritle I students because title I is 
■intended to supplement the\LEA*s locally funded school pro- 
gram. ^ . /I 

Need to strengthe n 
in service training 

Title I regulations and guidelines require that LEAs 
provide education aides and the professional staff with 
adequate inservice training. The reading services provided 
to title I students at three LEAs could have been improved 
had adequate inser^vice 'training been provided to project 
staff members on such matters as (1) the intent and reauire- 
ments of the title I program, (2) effective use of teacher 
aides, (3) remedial reading, and (4) spec ial ' education 
techniques and approaches. 

We interviewed all eight of the title I teachers and 
aides in four of the five schools under one LEA. All said 
• they had received no inservice training related to title 
I. Four of the six aides also said they had no formal ■ 
training or experience in tea'ching reading or remedial 
reading. The LEA project director, acknowledging that 
inservice training had been limited, said he had proposed 
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that title I aides be given release time during school hours 
to receive training from the school's staff. He also said 
that he had inform.ed the SEA that plans were being made to 
establish an LEA-wide inservice training program to. stress 
the igoals, objectives, and evaluation results of title I 
projects and thata separate inservice program would be 
planned for all title I personnel. SEA officials told 
us that they try to stze^s th^ importance of trainincf but 
that 'they prefer not to (impose too many requirements be- 
cause of LEAs ' power ana^ independence. 

At another LEA a title I official acknowledged ' the need 
to strengthen the"^ inservice training Program for title I 
teachers and aides anfd said that pla^'as were being made to 
do so. Records weref not available at the third LEA to show 
the amount of inservice training provided. However, on the 
basis of our discussioriS^ with teachers and our classroom 
observations, it appeared to be minimal, 

CONCLUSION 

Title I reading services need to be improved by con- 
centrating services on educationally deprived children 
and by providing quality inservice training to title I 
teachers and aides. 

RECOMMENDATjlON TO THE S ECRETA RY OF HEW 

The Secretary should direct OE to work closer with 
SEA^^nd . IjIi>As to help insure^ that (1) title I reading serv- 
ices alce^^ncentr ated on educationally deprived children 
and (2) quality training is provided to title. I teachers 
and aides. 

AGENC Y COMMENTS 

HEW concurred in our recommendation and said that: 

— OE will continue to place more emphasis on strengthen 
* ing'the States' needs assessment processes and prac- 
tices and," through technical assistance, provide 
more guidance in identifying and approving only 
those projects tha*t are gear ed\ toward concentrat-- 
ing titl.e I services on educa"tionally ^deprived , 
children. 

— OE will, through its various contacts with SEAs and 
LEAs, eitiphasize that quality training for title I 
teachers and aides leads to improved instruction 
for educationally deprived children. 

, '1,0 
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NEED FOR BETTER DISSEMINATION 

OF INFOR M ATION ON 

EXEMPLARY ACTIVIT IES 

To increase the effectiveness of title I and other 
educational act ivit ies , OE , the SEAs , and the LEAs are re- 
quired to disseminate' information on exemplary activities 
to teachers anc3 administrators. The General Education 
Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1231a) provides that the Commis- 
sioner of Education; 

★ * prepare and disseminate to State and 
local educational agencies and institutions 
information concerndng- applicable programs 
and cooperate with, other Federal officials 
who administer programs affecting education 
in disseminating^ information concerning such 
programs * * 

Before March 1972 OE made 'little effort to identify 
and disseminate such inf orma^tion. Since then OE has im- 
plemented procedures for screening potentially exemplary" 
activities. Also, in fiscal year 1975, OE started a pro- 
gram designed tQ identify, collect, validate, and package 
data on exemplary activities. Although OE has not yet de- 
veloped a systematic plan for disseminating such data, it 
plans to do so. 

None of the LEAs and only three of the SEAs had formal 
systems for disseminating information on exemplary title -I 
activities. Officials at 9 SEAs and 14 LEAs ind icated they 
had received insufficient 'training - and information -from 
OE or SEAs about sue h^a^at-i-vi ties . 

We believe a formal dissemination system should pro- 
vide for 

-identifying and collecting data on potential ex- 
emplary activities , 

-validating the quality of this data, ^ 

-screening the activities to identify those which 
are exemplary, and 

-packaging and distributing data about the exemplary 
activities • 

41 V • 
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DISSEM INATION REVIEW P ANELS 



An OE headquarters official told us that before 
March 1972 OE disseminated information about exemplary 
activities on an ad hoc basis through its program personnel 
and that OE had never disseminated a large amount of , informa- 
tion. ^ In March 1972 OE established a dissemination review 
panel- to judge which projects submitted as candidates for 
the designation of exemplary were in fact exemplary. 

There have been three d issemi nation review panels . \ 
The first was established to "develop and apply criteria. 
for the selection of exemplary or validated OE-supported 
prograijbs or practices before their dissemination," This • 
OE panel he,ld six meetings during April and May 1972 and | 

then bepame inactive, I 

i - • 

. In September 1972 a second panel was formed. This 
panel,^ cochaired. by officials of HEW's National \Enstitute 
of Education and OE, was to provide systematic quality 
control of programs and. projects designated by the Institute 
an<^ OE as exemplary. The OE cochairman said that in 1973 
the panel judged 12 title I projects to be exemplary. In- 
formation about these projects was disseminated at a 1973 
Education Fair sponsored by OE, 

The Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318) 
transferred OE * s educ<^tion research function and 
dissemination-of-inf ormation unit to the Institute. In 
July 1973 the Assistant Secretary for Education said that 
the Institute had the major responsibility for developing 
and disseminating educational materials and pracjtices, and 
•-that OE was to disseminate information on its programs and 
help the Instijiute dissemina^te information. In August 1973 
the Assistant Secretary discontinued the joint dissemination 
review panel and re.es tablished the OE panel, which had its 
first meeting' in October. 1973, The panel was "to review, 
,j and approve all educational products and materials proposed 
^ for dissemination," An OE headquarters official told us 
^ that in early 1975 the Assistant Secretary fbr Education 

created another Nati^onal Institute of Education and OE panel < 

SEA AND LEA DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 

a * None of the LEAs and only three of the SEAs had formal 
systems for disseminating information on exemplary projects. 
^ At three SEAs which did not have formal systems, officials 
sard they lacked funds or staff. At two LEAs officials 
said the SE'As were responsible for disseminating information 
to LEAs; however, their SEAs did not have formal dissemina- 
tion systems . 
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Officials at 12 LEAs believed disseminating information 
on exemplary projects was a good idea and wanted to partici- 
pate. Officials at three LEAs . expressed' doubt . about th,e 
usefulness of such information because they questioned 
whether a project that worked intone LEA would work in 
another. " . 

At 9 SEAs and 14 LEAs officials indicated they had 
received insufficient information and training from OE or 
the SEAs concerning dissemination. One LEA title I director 
said the lack of information on exemplary projects' was one 
of the title I program's real weaknesses, rfe said ;the LEA 
would like to see and re^d about successful projects be- 
cause such information might help to better plan and, manage 
projects. 

At five SEAs and nine LEAs officials said the informa- 
tion they received on exemplary projects- was too general 
to be. of much rvalue. One SEA, official said methodologies 
must be developed 'to pr/ovide LEAs not only with general in- 
formation about exemplary projects but alSo; with opportuni- 
ties to see, participate in, and understand the procedures 
used in developing and"" implement ing such projects. One 
LEA had received lists of projects which other LEA^s had 
^defined as exemplary. These lists did not elaborate on the 
procedures, techniques ,;^or evaluations of the projects but 
only stated that other State and LEA personnel could visit 
the projects' bo observe and evaluate them, . • , ^, 

OE ACTION- AND FUTURE PLANS - ^v . • ^ 

; I'n addition to establishing the ^dissemination review 

jpanel, OE recently . star ted a new Packaging and Field; Test- 
ing' Program designed toidentify, collect, validate, package, 
and disseminate data on exemplary activities, An OE^head- 
quarters official told us that, although a systematic plan 
for disseminating such data had no.t been developed as of 
February 1975,. the Commissioner of Education had directed 
OE's Deputy Commissioner for School Systems in November 1974 
to develop one- In the interim the responsibility for dis- 
tributina'* data still rests with the program personnel-^ For 
fiscal year 1975, OE requested $3,5 million for its Packaging 
and FieAd Testing Program, 

Late in the fall of 1973 , an OE cont?ract6r identified 
six exemplary proj ects— f ive title I funded ^and one State 
funded. The contractor validated and packaged for dissemina- 
tion data on the projects (three in reading and three in read 
. ing and math), OE began imple^mentat ion of the Packaging and 
Field Testing Program by selecting 17 States to test 
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the packages in 1 dx more^LEAs, Testing began in August and 
September 1974, and the contractor was 'to be available to 
assist the LEA when necessary, OE hired another firm ir)/ 
June 1974 to evaluate the rfesults of the field testing./ As 
of October 1975 , the packages were being revised as a /re- 
sult of the first of 2'^years of field testing, y 

In July 1975 OE started another ident if icati6;n and 
packaging study to include educational products and practices 
as well as total approaches. The study was , to package in- 
formation on four exemplary bilingual projects and to identify 
up to eight exemplary compensatory education projects and 
package information on them, OE expected that most, if not 
all, of the compensatory projects will be title I,' 

Also in fiscal year 1975, OE started recruiting and 
training a professional staff to carry out its Packaging 
and Field Testing Program, The staff is to "implement a 
continuing process of identification, validation, analysis, 
synthesis, packaging, installation, technical assistance, 
monitoring,- modification, and evaluation," 

OE has sponsored other activities to identify exemplary 
activities. In June 1974 OE awarded a contract for a firm 
to study and analyze State title I reports for fiscal years 
1971-74 to iden^iify successful approaches. The firm was 
also to develop procedures for States to use in collecting 
data' on projects and a standardized reporting format. In 
our opinion, this is essential if exemplary projects are 
to be identified. 

In January 1974 OE asked State title I coordinators 
to identify exemplary projects in the^ir States using OE 
criteria. Descriptions of these projects were reviewed by 
OE regional and headquarters personnel and then were submitted 
to the OE dissemination review panel for approval. As of 
June ^0, 1975, 30 title I projects had been validated "by 
OE as being exemplary, their descriptions had been made 
available to State title I coordinators, and other projects 
were being validated, 0 

CONCLUSIONS 

The effectiveness of the title I program has been 
limited by the lack of a formal system for disseminating 
information on exemplary activities, OE has now developed 
a system for identifying, collecting, validating, screening, 
and packaging data on exemplary activities whi^gh should help 
make useful data available for dissemination to interested 
parties. However, the effectiveness of the title I program 
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wil?i. be limited until a systematic plan has been developed 
for disseminating this data. 

Many SEAs and LEAs would have benefited from additional 
guidance and training regarding a dissemination system. 
Such guidance and training should increase the effectiveness 
of the title I program by Encouraging SEAs and LEAs to 
establish systems for disseminating information on successful 
projects to all concerned, 

RECOMMENDATIONS- TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 

The Secretary should direct OE to: 

— Develop a plan at an early date for disseminating 
information on exemplary ' activities . 

— Assist the LEAs and SEAs in establishing or improving 
their dissemination systems by giving them additional 
guidance and training. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

HEW concurred in our recommendations and said that: 

~0E is formulating strategies and providing for 
the dissemination and utilization^ on a national 
basis, of validated exemplary educational projects 
as approved by a special OE/National Institution of 
Education dissemination review panel which was created' 
in early 1975 by the Assistant Secretary for Education. 
(This fourth panel was formed in April.) As a con- ' 
sequence, a Dissemination and Utilization group has 
been established in OE ' s Bureau of School Systems, 
It has (1) developed preliminary plans for technical 
assistance, ( 2 ) es tabl iahed working communications 
with other HEW units involved in specialized educational 
programs, (3) reviewed literature, (4) interviewed 
others who are knowledgeable about dissemination, 
(5) begun operational linkages for dissemination ' 
with HEW's regional offices, and (6) informed SEAs 
and LEAs that they will be closely involved in the 
planning and operational phases. 

--0E will- encourage SEAs directly and LEAs indirectly 
to duplicate many" of the practices developed on the 
Federal level and, through more direct technical 
assistance in terms of training and working com- 
munication, SEA and LEA dissemination practices 
will be strengthened. 
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CHAPTER 7 

NEED TO IMPROVE PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C, 1231(d)) 
authorized the Commissioner of Education to require parental 
involvement in those federally financed programs he felt 
would be enhanced by such involvement. On October 14 ^ 1971,, 
OE published regulations requiring LEAs to organize LEA-wide 
parent advisory councils for title I, The^se regulations • 
ptovide that parents be involved in planning, developing, 
operating, and evaluating title I projects. ' OE guidelines 
state that the go^l of parental involvement should be to^ 
build the parents* capabilities of working with schools to 
support their children's well-being, growth, and development. 

Almost all the LEAs needed to increase the involvement 
of parents ,of title I children in their programs. Maximizing 
par en tal involvement could help to increase the program'*s 
respojnsiveness to the needs of the children. 



PRESENT PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
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Although all 15 LEAs had established parent advisory 
councils and generally had some parental involvement, they 
had not fully met the requirements. Thirteen of the 15 LEAs 
needed to, extensively increase parental involvement in plan- 
ning, developing, operating, and evaluating their title I 
projects. ^ ^ * . > 

Of -the nine LEAs that had data with which we could com- 
pare planned frequency with actual frequency of parent ad- 
visory council meetings, seven held all the meetings they 
had planned in school year 1972-73, one held eight of nine 
planned meetings, and^^one held one of three planned meetings, 
Some parent advisory councils never met or met infrequently. 
When meetings were held, parent attendance . and participation 
was generally limited. Forv the seven JjEAs that maintained 
records on attendance at council meetings, the average rate;^ 
of attendance was 50 percent for title I parents. At one 
LEA only one parent attended each of the last two council 
meetings. We observed at one tneeting that the parents had 
no real input and seemed^ ill at ease. The chairperson of 
another council characterized the council as a '^rubber 
stamp" , for management. 

Some LEAs, needed to increase their efforts to get 
parents involved. For example, one LEA's only form of 
parental involvement was the parent advisory council, and 
the LEA made little effort to get parents other than those 
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on the council involved in project activities. At another 
LEA' the .council did not have a chairperson and the members 
made little input to the program. The title I director 
said the members did not understand the objectives and 
requireinents of title I. Title I regulations require that 
the LEA provide the council with the information it needs 
to functio/n effectively. 

Some LEits had attempted to involve the parents of 
title I children in their programs but had failed because 
they^were unable to over come parental disinterest. For 
example, one LEA hired a parent activity coordinator to 
promote parental interest in the program, but he had only 
limited success. Another LEA seemed to have made sufficient 
efforts to increase parental involvement, but school of- 
ficials at two of the four schools we visited said they had 
experienced extreme difficulty in getting parents involved. 

One LEA successfully increased parental involvement. 
Before school year 1972-73, this LEA had poor parental in- 
volvement, primarily because it had made only limited ef- 
forts to stimulate parental interest. In preparing for 
the 1972-73 school year, the LEA intensified its efforts by 
making home visits, submitting the title I application to 
the parent advisory council for its review and approval, and 
asking the council to become involved in assessing needs. 
Parent interest and involvement in the LEA*s program increas 

LEA^ officials gave different reasons for the lack of 
parental involvement, including lack of time and parental 
apathy. One official said the trend toward apathy was due 
to parents * 

— distance from school, 

— lack of interest since court-ordered integration, 

— resentment of the Federal Government's involvement 
in local affairs, and 

— educational deprivation and the ir resulting lack 
of appreciation for children's academic needs, 

SEA and OE regional officials generally believed LEAs 
needed to extensively increase parental involvement in their 
title I programs, SEA officials made sisveral suggestions 
on how to do this, such as constant surveillance by the SEA ^ 
or payments to parents for attending meetings. One SEA of- 
ficial thought LEAs. should provide more inservice training 
on how to get paren'ts involved. Another SEA official 

A"' 

" J- 



suggested .that OE change its guidelines to req.uire that a 
parent advisory council be organized at each target school 
instead. of requiring only one council for an entire LEA 
because: 

— Parents are concerned primarily with their own 
children rather than all children in the LEA, 

— Some parents may feel out of place among the pro- 
fessionals at an LEA-wide meeting., 

— LEA-.wide meetings' are too far removed from .the 
particular school where a parent has his or her 
child. 

At the seven HEW regional offices included in; our 
review, title I officials told us that OE ' s annual 'program 
reviews at selected SEAs and LEAs had frequently disclosed 
inadequate parental involvement. Examples of the types of 
weaknesses OE identified follow, 

' — Parents were denied essential information about the 
program and did not receive copies of the law or 
regulations, 

—Parents of nonpublic school children were not 
involved in title I activities, 

— LEA officials did not sufficiently try to assist the 
parent advisory council in carrying out its duties. 

One OE, regional program official told us that about all OE 
can do to improve parental involvement is continue to em- 
phasize to SEAs the need to.^ intensify their monitoring of 
the LEAs' efforts, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Increased parental involvement was needed at 13 of the 
15 LEAs to increase the potential for program impact on the 
target children. Although all the LEAs had established 
parent advisory councils in accordance with program require 
ments , in almost all instances their effectiveness was 
questionable. The limited parental involvement appeared 
to be due to the lack of a concerted effort by the LEAs to 
involve parents or the inability to overcome parental dis- 
interest. 
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RECOMMENDATIOlvl TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 

' \ 

The ^Secre^^ary should direct OE to continue to emphasize 
to the SEAs the Veed to review, during their monitoring 
visits^ LEAs ' efforts to get parental invplvement. and^ where 
neqessary^ to assist LEAs in these efforts^. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 

HEW concurred in our recommendation and said that: 

— The proposed title I regulations governing parental 
involvement require greater participation .on the 
part of parents through the mandate that councils 
be established in title I schools in addition to 
the district level as now required. As soon as 

' final clearance is received on the new regulations, 
OE will revise its parent handbook and disseminate 
it to appropriate audiences. 

— Under its State Information Sharing projject^ OE;^ is 
gathering inf ornption on exemplary parental involve- 
ment components ^rom locaj. 'title I projects in 
13 States. Information on those projects^ which 
were selec?ted by the SEAs ^ will be disseminated 
nationally through oral presentation at- regional 
meetings and through prepared documents. The parent 
involvement State Information Sharing project is a 
continuing effort to provide technical assistance 
through locals State^ and regional meetings and 
.through area review and monitoring of title I 
projects . 

„ \ ■ _ 

— In summary^ the proposed regulations will "^o'rm a 
basis for additional emphasis on parental inVolve- ^ 
ment^ will specify the nature and extent of such 
involvement^ and will enable OE to focus more 
specifically on parental involvement as part of the 
State monitor ing visits. The revised parent hand- 
book and the results of the State Information Shar- 
¥ing activity will enable OE to give specific 
guidance to LE^s on how to effectively involve 
parents and to SEAs on what to look for in monitor^ 
ing LEAs and how to assist them in improving 
parental involvement. 




\ 



These comments as well as those ^on pages 16, 20 27 
and 30 show that OE plans to rely. heavily on its annial ' 
State program reviews as a means to implement our recom- 
mendations. We did not examine this activity in deoth 
during this review but, because of the extent to which 
OE intends to rely on annual reviews, we will consider 
examining this activity in future audit worl 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 20201 



August 5, 1975 



Mr. Gregory J. Ahart 
Director, Manpower and 
Welfare Division 
General Accoimting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Ahart: 

The Secretary asked that I respond to your request for our comments on 
your draft report to the Congress entitled, ^'Asse^sment of Reading 
Activities Funded Under the Federal Program of Aid for Educationally 
Deprived Children." 

We appreciate the opportunity to comment on this draft report before 
its publication. 



Sincerely yours, 




Comptroller 



Enclosure 
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COMMENTS OF THE DEPARTMSNT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE ON THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT TO THE CONGRESS ENTITLED "ASSESSI^NT 
OF READING ACTIVITIES FUNDED UNDER THE FEDERAL PROGRAM OF AID FOR 
EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN" — April 25 , 1975 , B-164Q31(1) 



GAO Recommendation 

The Secretary of HEW should direct OE to: 

' — Develop procedures for implementing the new program evaluation 
provisions mandated by the Education Amendments of 1974, to 
include in the uniform reporting system to be established infor- 
mation on (1) the number of students achieving at, below, and 
above grade level and (2) whether a sample of former Title I 
students are retaining the gains made while in the program, 

— Make a concerted effort to get SEAs, where necessary, to 
strengthen their itionitoring of Title I projects to enable 
them to better determine project strengths and weaknesses. 



Department Comments 
We concur — 

The Office of Education is in the process of developing evaluation 
model (s) for use at the local level, and a common reporting format 
for use at local and State levels. These procedures will accommodate 
use of different reading tests among LEAs. The successful imple- 
mentation of the common reporting format will provide annua\l infor- 
mation on the number of participants who are .achieving at, below, or 
above the level appropriate for their ages. In addition, OE is 
mounting a national study, beginning July 1, 1975, to ascertain the 
sustaining effects of compensatory education programs on participants. 
This study will also report on the retention of gains made by Title I 
students as well as on the number of ^^educationally disadvantaged 
children who are and who are not receiving special educational services. 
As this study progresses and information is gathered the feasibility 
of including the longitudinal evaluations on a sampling basis recom- 
mended ill item (2) as a part of the reporting system will be examined. 
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With respect to providing assistance in strengthening the SEA's moni- 
toring of Title I projects, the Office of Education program review teams / 
during their 'annual review of each State's Title I administration, 
critique the process used to identify the particular educational needs of 
participants, the relationship of participant needs to pexformance 
objectives and program desi<^n, and the monitoring and tichnxcal 
assistance offered by the State agency. We plan to continue this 
procedure and to continue the practice of, both verbally and in 
writing, assessing the effectiveness of the State's effort in the 
areas observed, recommerlding modifications where necessary , and 
requesting the State to communicate to us the action it takqs or 
plans to take to implement recommendations made. 



Department Comments 
Ne concur — 

It has been the established practice over the past five years for the 
OE monitoring team, during its armiaal State program review, to review 
the needs assessment activities alt local and State levels, to recom- 
■end improvements as warrcinted, cind to offer OE's technical assistance 
to the SEA in this area. 

It should be noted that OE can respond to specific problems of LEAs 
only in and through the SEA which is responsible for Title I admin- 
istratibn. Many such requests are made each year and are responded 
to as appropriate in each case. Under its State Information Sharing 
project OE is presently gathering information on successful needs 
assessment ^con^KDnents from local Title I projects in fourteen States* 
these projects were selected as exentplary by the SEA and will be* 
disseminated nationally in the coming year as a part of OE's continviin< 
effort to give technical assistance to SEAs and LEAs. It is felt that 
the new regulations governing Title I will also be of much help with 
this problem.^ Needs assessment was only referred to in the old regu- 
lations ||f The new regulations will outline more specifically the pro- 
cedures to be used in documenting the educational needs of children 



GAG Recommehdation 



The Secretary of HEW should direct OE to: 



— aive special attention dxiring its State program reviews to any 
problems that the LEAs are having in making and doctunenting 
needs assessments. 
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to be served. Thus, the State agencies will have clearer guidance on 
what information to require LEAs to provide in support of their needs 
assessment and OE review teams will be able to focus on both the State's 
implementation of the reguD.ations as well as offering technical assis- 
tance to States and LEAs through the State Information Sharing vehicles, 

GAP Recommendation 

The Secretary of HEW should direct OE to: 

— Emphasize to the SEAs the need for LEAs to document the basis for 
selecting program participants to insure that the children whom 
Title I is intended to serve are being served. ♦ 

— Clarify its polity* regarding serving the most educationally deprived 
as it relates to the selection and retention of students in the 
program. . . 



Department Comment s 
We concur • — ^ 

The necessity for adequate documentation of the basis for selecting 
participants has been addressed during the annual State program 
reviews as well as through OE technical assistance provided at Sta.te 
and regional conferences. The OE annual State program reviews will, 
continue to emphasize to SEAs the need for LEAs to document the basis 
for participant selection. The State Information Sharing system will 
make available to States and through them to local agencies, effective 
needs assessment practices, dLncluding the utility of appropriate- 
docvrnventation of the bases for participant selection. Furthermore, 
it is expected that the new regulations will specify the local needs 
assessment process to LEAs. In addition, the OE review team will 
monitor the SEA and selected LEA implementation of the needs assess- 
ment procedxires. 

To clarify its policy regarding serving the most educationally deprived 
as it relates to the selection and retention of students in the program. 
OE will continue to work with the SEAs both through the annual program 
reviews and through specific technical assistance visits to clarify even 
further the existing policy of providing Title I services to childredi 
identified through educational needs -assessment as 'being in greatest 
need until such children are achieving at a level appropriate for their 
age or until they cire passed to a grade in which Title I services are 
not 'available . While not a new policy, it will be more specifically 
covered in the, new regulations which will be distributed to and reviewed 
with SEAs by OE and reviewed with LEAs by their SEAs. 
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GAP Recommendation 

The Secretary of HEW should direct OE to: 

- — ^Expand its efforts in working with SEAs and LEAs to help insure 

that (1) Title I reading services are concentrated on educationally 
deprived children and (2) quality training is provided to teachers 
and aides employed in the Title I program. 

Department Comments 



We concur — 

Reading instruction appears to continue to be the educational need 
EKDSt frequently identified among educationally deprived children*. 
Qf courser only educationally deprived children in project schools 
with need for reading instruction are entitled to Title I reading 
services • Therefore ^ OE will -tiontinue its effort as it w^rks with 
SEAs directly and LEAs indix-ectly through program reviews, conferences, 
and workshops to emphasize the requirement of providing services for 
meeting high priority needs. OE will continue to place more emphasis 
on strengthening the States' needs assessment processes and practices ^ 
and, through technical assistaijce, ' provide more guidance in identifyij|g' 
and approving only those projects that are geared toward concentrating 
Title I services^ on children who have been identified as being educa- 
tionally deprived. 

OE will also, through its various means of interacting with State and 
USAs, emphasize the relationship of quality training provided to 
reachers and aides employed in the Title I program with improvement of 
instruction among , educationally deprived children. 



GAP Recommendation ^ . . 

The Secretary of HEW should direct OE to; 

j-Expedite the development of a systematic plan for disseminating 

information about exemplary activities. 

■• " ' > 

— Assist the LEAs and SEAs „in establishing or improving their 

dissemination systems by providing them with additional 'guidance 

amd training. ♦ 
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Department Comments . 

» 

We concur — 

OE is in the process of formulating strategies and providing for the 
dissemination and utili;z;ation, on a national basis, of validated 
quality exemplary educational products as approved by a special 
Office of Education/National Institute of Education Dissemination 
Review Panel which was created in earl^ 1975 by the Assistant 
, Secretary of Education.. As a consequenc^y a Dissemination and 
Utilization group has been established in 0^'s Bureau, of School 
Systems. It has developed preliminary plan? for effective technical 
assistance, established working communications with other HEW units 
involved in specialized educational #progrctms , reviewed literature, 
and carried o.ut inteirviews with others who are knowledgeable about * \ 
dissemination. Operational linkages for dissemination have begun ' 
with the Office of Education's Regional Offices after discussions with 
Regional Commissioners and their Office of Education program officers* 
Som^ State and local educational agencies have communicated with the 
Bureau of School Systems concerning their roles in the plcinned dis- 
semination processes and they (and others later) have been informed 
of their close involvement in planning and operational phases, 

OE's concept and practice of dissemination and utilization requires, 
active participation with and preparation for educational institutions 
•adopting, installing, and working with the exemplary projects cind 
materials. This is translated as technical assistance and channeled 
through OE headquarters, the Regional Offices, and a contracted Field- 
3ased Technical Assistance Unit, working with and coordinating with 
"'SEAs-, LEAS, and other educational groups and individuals ► This tech- 
nical assistance, which is an integral part of th'e dissemination/ 
implementation process, will be designed to help successfully inte- 
grate the disseminated project into the institutions' regular programs 
of learning in all stages of installation, and so satisfy the school's 
educational needs* 

To assist the LEAs and SEAs in establishing or improving their dis- 
sejuination- system OE will encourage SEAs directly and LEAs indirectly 
to duplicate many of the practices developed on a Federal level and, 
through more direct technical assistance in terms of training and 
working communication by Title I and Title III of ESEA, 'State and local 
educational agencies' dissemination practices will be strengthened. 
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GAP Recoinmendation 

The Secretary of HEW should direct OE to: 

"Continue to emphasize to the SEAs the need to review the parental 
involvement efforts of USAs during their monitoring visits and, 
where recessary, assist the LEAs in any way possible to get 
increased involvement. 



Department Comments 
Vie concur — 

The new regulations governing parent involvement require greater 
participation, on the part of parents through the mandate rhat 
councils be established in Title I participating schools as well . 
as at the district level. The development of procedures for 
implementation of parent involvement at the school building and 
district level- will necessitate LEA personnel becoming more 
involved with an increased number of parents. As soon as final 
clearance is received on the new regulations, the Office of Education 
will revise the parent handbook and disseminate it to , appropriate 
audiences . 

Under the' State Information Sharing project, OE is presently gathering 
information on successful parent involvement components from local 
Title I pro jeers in thirteen States- These exemplary projects were 
selected by the SEAs and will be disseminated nationally through oral 
presentation at regional meetings and through prepared docviments. The 
parent involvement State Information Sharing project is a^ continuing 
effort to provide technical assistance through local, State and regional 
meetings and through area review and monitoring of Title I projects. 

In simimary, the new regulations will form a basis*' for additional emphasis 
on parent involvement, will specify the nature and extent of such involve- 
ment, and will enable OE to focus more specifically on parent involve- 
ment as part of the State monitoring visits. The revised parent handbook 
and the results of the State Information Sharing activity will enable 
OE to give specific guidance to LEAs on how to effectively involve 
parents and to SEAs on what to look for in their monitoring of LEAs and 
how. to assist their LEAs in improving parent involvement. 



The last paragraph of HEW' s comments dealing with 
general observations has been deleted^ These 
general observations have been considered and 
minor changes have been made in the body of the 
report, r-'-i 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF THE 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



RESPONSIBLE FOR ACTIVITIES 



DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



Tenure of off ice 
From To 



SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE: 

David Mathews Aug. 1975 

Caspar W. Weinberger Feb. 1973 

Frank C. Carlucci (acting) Jan. 1973 

Elliot L. Richardson June 1970 



Present 
Aug. 1975 
Feb. 1973 
Jan. 1973 



ASSISTANT SECRETARY (EDUCATION) 
Virginia Y. Trotter 
Charles B. Saunders, Jr. 

( acting ) 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 



June 1974 



Nov. 
Nov. 



1373 
1972 



Present 

June .1974 
I'^ov. 1973 



COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION: 
Terrel H. Bell 
John R. Ottina 
John R. Ottina (acting) 
Sidney P. Marland^ Jr* 



June 1974 Present 

Aug. 1973 June 1974 

Nov. 1972 Aug. 1973 

Dec. 1970 Nov. 1972 
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